








THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. XIX. 
CHRISTMAS. 


Frost at Christmas!—Tis the Englishman’s delight. 
With a bright sun above and a crackling ground 
below, the prospect of his holly-crowned fireside be- 
comes doubly cheering. Let us introduce this sacred 
and jocund season with a home-picture :— 


“ The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind, The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 
Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser musings: save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully, 
*Tis calm indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness, Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams! The thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 
Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 
And makes a toy of Thought. 


But O, how oft, 
How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars, 
To watch that fluttering stranger! and as oft, 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
Of my sweet birth-place, and the oid church-tower, 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come! 
So gazed I, till the soothing things I dreamt 
Lulled me to sleep, and sleep selina my dreams! 
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Awed by the stern preceptor's face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming bock : 
Save if the door half-opened, and J snatched 


A hasty glance, and still my heart | up, 
For still I hoped to see the stranger's face: ; 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved, 

My playmate when we both were clothed alike ! 


Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful ; it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness, thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent ‘mid cloisters dim. 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars, 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself, 

Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask, 


Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun thaw ; whether the eve-drops fall, 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon.” 
CoLeriper. 


‘The Winter Morning’s Walk’ and ‘The Winter 

Walk at Noon’ of the poet of ‘The Task’ are known, 

we should hope, to the greater number of our readers. 

They are too long for — here; and they must 
Cc. 





And so I brooded all the foliowing morn, 
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accept an out-door sketch by an inferior hand :— 
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“ From sunward rocks the icicle’s faint drop, 
By lonely river side, is heard, at times, 
To break the silence deep; for now the stream 
Is mute, or faintly ‘alt ios far below 
Its frozen ceiling: silent stands the mill, 
The wheel immovable, and shod with ice. 
The babbling rivulet, at each little slope, 
Flows scantily beneath a lucid veil, 
And seems a pearly current liquefied ; 
While, at the shelvy side, in thousand shapes 
Fantastical, the frostwork domes uprear 
Their tiny fabrics, gorgeously superb 
With ornaments beyond the reach of art 
Here vestibules of state, and colonuades ; 
There Gothic castles, grottoes, heathen fanes, 
Rise in review, and quickly disappear , 
Or through some fairy palace fancy roves, 
And studs, with ruby lamps, the fretted roof ; 
Or paints with every colour of the bow 
— parterres, all streaked with snow-white flowers ; 
Flowers that no archetype in Nature own ; 
Or spreads the spiky crystals into fields 


Of bearded grain, rustling in autumn breeze.” 
GRAHAME. 


Our ancestors began tneir winter revels as early as 
the feast of Saint Martin, the 11th of November. 
Herrick is in his most joyous mood when he deals with 
these subjects :— 


“ It is the day of Martelmass, 
Cups of ale should freely pass ; 
What though winter has begun 
To push down the Summer sun, 
To our fire we can betake, 
And enjoy the crackling brake, 
Never heeding Winter's face 
On the day of Martelmass. 
Some do the city now, frequent, 
Where costly shows and merriment 
Do wear the vapourish evening out 
With interlude and revelling rout ; 
Sach as did pleasure England's queen, 
When here her royal grace was seen ; 
Vet will they not this day let pass, 
The merry day of Martelmass, 
When the daily sports be done, 
Round the market-cross they run, 
Prentice lads, and gallant blades, 
Dancing with their gamesome maids, 
Till the beadle, stout and sour, 
Shakes his bel], aud calls the hour ; 
Then farewell lad and farewell lass 
To the merry night of Martelmass. 
Martelmass shall come again, 
Spite of wind, and snow, and rain ; 
But many a strange thing must be done, 
Many a cause be lost and won, 
Many a tool must leave his pelf, 
Many a worldling cheat himself, 
And many a marvel come to pass, 
Before return of Martelmass.” 


Another fine old poet, George Wither, shall sing a 
right English Christmas feasting song :— 


“Lo! now is come our joyfull’st feast, 
Let every man be jolly, 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now, all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak'd meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie ; 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We'll bury ’t in a Christmas Pie, 
And ever more be metry. 
Now every lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds his labour ; 
Onur lasses have ided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor, 
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Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 
Their hall of music soundeth ; 
And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 
So all things there aboundeth. 
The country folk themselves advance ; 
For Crowdy mutton ’s come out of France: 
And Jack shall pipe, and Jill shall dance, 
And all the town be merry.” 


Herrick is sure not to be without a song when the 


old rites of hospitality are going forward :— 

* Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 
With the last year’s braud 
Light the new block, and 

"or good success in his spending, 
On your psalt’ries play, 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a teending. 
Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, 

The while the meat is a shredding ; 
For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by, 

To fill the paste that’s a kneading.” 


But the Christmas of our ancestors was a time of 
solemn though cheerful thought. There was mum- 
ming and minstrelsy, but there was also earnest de- 
votion. The very superstitions of the people were 


hallowed by their confiding belief :— 

“ Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planet strikes, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So gracious and so hallowed is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe it.” 


SHAKSPERE. 
The Christmas carol was not then a thing to be 
mocked at. Read the following homely favourite of 
three centuries ago, and ask if there is not real poetical 


power in it—the power of earnest faith :— 


“ God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day, 
To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we were gone astray. 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 


For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 


Christmas-day. 


In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 
This blessed babe was born, 
And laid within a manger, 
Upon this blessed morn ; 
The which his mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
O tidings, &c. 
From God, our Heavenly Father, 
A blessed angel came, 
And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name, 
O tidings, &c. 


Fear not, then said the angel, 
Let nothing you affright, 
This day is born a Saviour, 
Of virtue, power, and might, 
So frequently to vanquish: all 
The friends of Satan quite. 
O tidings, &c. 


(Decemner 20, 


























The shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 

In tempest, storm, and wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway 
This blessed babe to find. 
O tidings, &c. 
But when to Bethlebem they came, 
Whereas this infant lay, 
They found him in a manger 
Where oxen feed on hay ; 
His mother Mary kneeling 
Unto the Lord did pray, 
O tidings, &c. 
Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 
O tidings,” &c. 
There is something in the old carol more heart- 
stirring than the subdued eloquence of one of our best 
of modern sacred poets :— 


“ Oh Saviour, whom this holy morn 
Gave to our world below ; 
To mortal want and labour born, 
And more than mortal woe! 


Incarnate Word! by every grief, 
By each temptation tried, 
Who lived to yield our ills relief, 
And to redeem us died ! 
If gaily clothed and proudly fed, 
In dangerous wealth we dwell ; 
Remind us of Thy manger bed 
And lowly cottage cell! 
If press’d by poverty severe, 
In envious want we pine, 
Oh may the mop whisper near, 
How poor a lot was Thine! 
Through fickle fortune’s various sceue 
From sin preserve us free! 
Like us Thou hast a mourner been, 
May we rejoice with Thee.” 
Carols belonged to the time of an earnest church, 
which celebrated Christmas with anthem, and hymn, 
and homily; which reckoned it devotion that there 
should be hospitality in every house; which delighted 
to see all the human — happy in common for one 
day; which rejoiced in full bowls for all comers; and 
tolerated even “the lord of misrule” as one of the 
general extravagances of a time when the true business 
of man was to be happy. 


Hezserr. 





f Minstrels. } 
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THE CANTA-STORIA, 


(Concluded from page 459.7 


Ir was the custom of the old man with the three- 
cornered hat to stop at every two or three stanzas, in 
order to take breath, and then to answer any queries 
that might be put to him. His cool yet quick mode 
of performing the last-named office was inimitable. 
For example, he had been describing, or reciting in the 
poem, a blow given by Rinaldo to a grim Saracen, or 
to some enchanted tree, and the noise of the terrible 
blow was so loud that it had been heard, across conti- 
nents and seas, in China.—‘‘ Where is this China?” 
says a mariner. “A good deal farther off than Capo 
di Chino,” responds the minstrel—the said Capo di 
Chino being a hill on the road towards Rome, and 
barely one mile from the suburbs of Naples. “ But 
how far off is it?” rejoins the querist. ‘* Not above a 
hundred thousand leagues,” replies the Canta-Storia. 
‘“* E di grazia, and pray what sort of a beast is this 
griffin ?” asks another. “ A griffin,” says the old man, 
putting his index finger to his nose, “is—a griffin. 
That is good to say, it 1s a monster, half bird and half 
beast, with a touch of the reptile in it, having a dragon’s 
tail, a serpent’s tongue, and an eagle’s talons.” —* Is it 
very big ?’”—* About as big as the biggest of those ships 
in the harbour,” says our poctical naturalist—“ And 
are there many of them living now?”—This query, 
like many others, he evades with a very sapient look, 
and a “‘non ci vogliono dimande, such questions are un- 
necessary.”—“ But why,” says a moralizing youth, “did 
that good Christian knight Rinaldo allow himself to be 
led astray and shut up in the enchanted palace by that 
beautiful wicked witch Armida ?”—“ Figlio mio! my 
son! why dost thou run after Pasquariella, the washer- 
woman’s daughter, and go oftener to the taverna than 
to church and mass ?— Why, because thou art duped by 
the Devil in the shape of a woman, and because the 
temptations of wine and maccaroni be too strong for 
thee.””—‘“* What means the land of the rising sun ?”— 
“ Nothing more than this,” says the man in the three- 
cornered hat, “ that it is a country so near to the sun, 
that when he gets up of a morning you might throw 
your red nightcap in his face, and hit him.” 

Somewhat in this manner did the ancient sage 
resolve al] questions. He was paid for his singing, his 
poetry, his comments and explanations, by voluntary 
donations, sometimes in the smallest coin of the realm, 
and sometimes in kind, as in wine, fruit, fish, macca- 
roni, or the like. The appassionati were, of course, 
the most Jiberal; but, now and then, his eyes were 
made to glisten by some curious traveller, who, in gra- 
titude for the amusement he had received, would drop 
a piece of silver into an old hat that was generally 
placed before him on the ground. 

He lived in a dark crooked lane near the Mercato, or 
great market-place, where Mas’ Aniello began his me- 
morable rebellion by oversetting the taxed fruit-stalls, 
and by shouting that God sent the people of Naples 
plenty, though their wicked government made them 
perish of hunger. Wizened as the old Canta-Storia was, 
it was not from want of food, or of money to purchase it. 
We were told that when at home he fared sumptuously, 
eating maccaroni every day, and meat on the high 
church festivals; that he slept through most of the hot 
hours of summer, and rarely went abroad until the sun 
was nigh sinking in the west, and the evening breeze was 
rising. His life was certainly a happier one than that 
led by many professional poets and teachers of poetry 
(in Naples poetry was taught like music or drawing, 
or any other art or accomplishment, only the fees paid 
to the maestro di poesia were infinitely lower than what 
were usually paid to the poorest of dancing-masters or 
fencing-masters). A hungry, tattered * were these 
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Neapolitan poets and poet-makers in our time! If they 
lived upon their genius, their genius was always pro- 
mising them what she never gave : 
“Come rimane estatico un villano 
_ Quando i] giocalator di porgli finge 
Un francescone sulla véta mano, 
E stringila, gli dice, ed ei la stringe, 
Poi I’ apre, e pid non trova la moneta, 
—Cosi é rimasto il povero poeta!”* 
"" As gaping rustic at some country fair 
*Clenches his horny hand on subtle air 
Thinking to hold a good bright shilling there, 
Then, at the conjuror's bidding, opes his fist, 
And finds within it neither coin nor grist, 
—So fares poor poet in his money-kist. 
We have known some of these Neapolitan poets write 
three odes for a dinner and sell a sonnet a cup of 
coffee ; but it was not often that their productions were 
such marketable commodities. In genteel society, the 
term poet meant a fellow without a shirt, and one that 
was very crazed and very hungry. Our friend on the 
Molo could every night close his palm upon something 
more substantial than empty air. But the flesh even 
of minstrels, rhapsodists, and bards is mortal—Homer 
himself died, though he left behind him that which can 
never perish ; and one day our old Canta-Storia 
“al numero de’ piiti,” or “to the majority,” as the Italians 
call the countless dead. He was said to have left a good’ 
many ducats behind him—a proof of his good manage- 
ment and of the liberality of his hearers. One great 
Policinella of San Carlino died, and was forthwith suc- 
ceeded by another of equal excellence. It was not so 
with our great Canta-Storia: his place on the Molo was 
taken, not filled, by a fat, obese, dull, heavy-visaged 
man that went upon crutches and wore no three- 
cornered hat. His wit went upon crutches as well as 
his body, for it was very lame and slow. The enthusi- 
asts of Rinaldo bemoaned the loss they had sustained ; 
but the verses he had sung were still dear to them, and 
their passion for the fame of Rinaldo could not know 
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but altered and varied according to his whim, occasion- 
ally omitting whole stanzas which contained nothing 
about fighting or about witchcraft, and which there- 
fore might be considered by the mariners as tame and 
insipid. Whatever he introduced was cadenced and 
rhymed. He was an improvisatore. Peace to the old 
rhapsodist’s ashes! We have done more for his me- 
mory than any of his countrymen are now likely to do. 





PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1845. 
(Continued from p. 486.) 


We add, to our former notices in 1843, of the new Hall 
and Library of Lincoln’s Inn, that they have not only 
been completed, but were formally “ inaugurated” on 
the 30th October, to which ceremony her Majesty lent 
the honour of her presence, as she had done just a 
twelvemonth before to the similar one at the Royal 
Exchange; that it fully realises the most favourable 
expectations, one thing excepted, which is, that the 
entrance-gate and lodge do not at all correspond in 
nobleness of ‘appearance with the building to which 
they are made accessories. Instead of being a gate- 
house, the former of them is merely an arched opening 
in the wall between two turreted piers, and, together 
with the lodge, it shows too much like a mere decoration, 
too affectedly pretty to be in keeping with the sober dig- 
hity of the Hall. The vestibule, which is entered by the 
benchers’ or north porch upon the terrace, possesses 
considerable architectural character, the octagonal com- 
partment in the centre of it being carried up over the 
pillars and arches so as to form an additional story o~ 
clerestory, on each of whose sides is a handsome win- 
dow enriched with | glass, while the ribs and 
bosses of its vaulted ceiling are relieved by gilding. 
In addition to that proceeding from this lantern, light 
is fobtained here by the spandrels or triangular com- 
partments of the ceiling cut off by the octagon being 
glazed, and the corresponding spaces on the floor are 


abatement. Moreover there remained, for some time | paved with thick slabs of glass, by which means light is 


longer, the young Canta-Storia of the loud voice and 
the mandolina. When we left the country, eighteen 
years ago, the song of Rinaldo still formed one of the 
strongest attractions to the Molo. 

Tasso is not the only classic and epic poet with 
whose text the Neapolitans have taken liberties. There 
isa version of the seven first books of the Iliad bya 
distinguished Neapolitan advocate and wit who flou- 
rished in the early part of the last century ;¢ but this is 

rinted and published @ un libro stampato e dato alla 
uce—and is intended for the amusement and laughter 
of the educated and learned. Nobody, we believe, 
ever knew who it was that mixed his own Neapolitan 
feathers with the Tuscan plumage of Tasso, or who 
originally composed the story of Rinaldo as it was 
sung or chanted on the Molo. Certain it is that he 
was no mocker or scoffer ; that he revered the subject 
he had in hand, and that, however laughable it may 
seem to the refined and critical, it was meant to be 
taken in sober seriousness by the poorer multitude. 
It is probable, however, that the composition had 
been altered and enlarged by many successive story- 
singers. We never saw it in print. Our old friend 
of the three-cornered hat, who, we fear, must be called 
the last genuine Canta-Storia, sometimes aided his me- 
mory by glancing at a very old or very greasy manu- 
script, which did not seem to have been written either 
in his days or in those of his father. We noticed more 
than once that he did not strictly adhere to this text, 


* Poesie Giocose del Dottore Antonio Guadagnoli, d’Arezzo 
Milano, 1840. ; . 

+ Varie Poesie di Niccold Capassi, primario Professore di 
Leggi nella Regia Universita di Napoli. 





obtained down into the sub-hall beneath the vestibule, 
which lower vestibule is on the ground-floor, or that 
level with the terrace. Besides the four spandrel sky- 
lights in the angles of the centre division of the plan, 
there are two others of ground-glass, viz., one in the 
ceiling of each of the end divisions of this entrance- 
hall, but they are by no means ornamental to it, or in 
accordance with the style of the architecture, for they 
have a blank look, and seem to require some kind of 
tracery to fill them up, if not some coloured glass also. 
Taken altogether, however, this vestibule is pleasingly 
striking in effect, without its effect being dispropor 
tioned to that of the other apartments. The Drawing. 
room and Council-room, which very nearly resemble 
each other, have little else remarkable in point of ar- 
chitecture than their chimney-pieces and bay-windows, 
except their wainscoted ceilings, which, though only 
of deal unpainted, have the appearance of being of a 
very superior kind of wood, great depth of hue and 
lustre being im to it by some novel process or 
preparation. nm entered at its upper énd from the 
vestibule, in which direction the great south window 
comes immediately into view, the Hall 9 an 
imposing effect. It is incontestably the finest apart- 
ment of the kind in the metropolis after Westminster 
Hall, greatly superior to those of ~S the other Inns 
of Court, or even to that of Christ's Hospital, although 
the latter is somewhat larger. Neither does it yield to 
any of the most celebrated Halls at the Universities, or 
if it does in one or two culars, it is far more com- 
lete as a whole, The fine open timber roof (after the 
ashion of those of Westminster Hall and Christ Church 
College, Oxford) would of itself aione confer an air of 
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unusual magnificence on this spacious ana lofty apart- 
ment, which magnificence is increased to splendour by 
the ends of the pendants being illuminated with colours 
and gilding, and from each of them hangs a chandelier 
similarly embellished. But the most striking effect as 
to colour is that which arises from the display of it in 
the windows, whose upper halves above their transoms 
are entirely filled in with heraldic emblazonments and 
devices, in such manner as to produce not only bril- 
liancy but soberness also. The front of the gallery 
over the screen at the lower or south end is divided 
into five open arches, the piers between which form 
canopied tabernacle niches, in which will be placed six 
figures to be executed by Mr. Thomas, the chief carver 
at the Houses of Parliament. After such array of 
architecture as is exhibited in this Hall, it may be sup- 
posed that the Library must show itseif to some disad- 
vantage, and so perhaps it would do were the transition 
from the one to the other immediate; but as the 
Library is at the opposite end of the vestibule, this last 
has again to be passed through before the Library can 
be reached, and on being entered it is far more likely 
greatly to surpass than at all to fall short of any pre- 
vious idea or expectation. If less imposing for magni- 
tude, it is, perhaps, even still more captivating, at any 
rate more original in character than the Hall itself. 
Though the timber roof may be called plain in com- 
parison with that of the Hall, it is sufficiently orna- 
mental, and the two semi-octagonal oriels at the east 
and west ends, which extend the entire length of the 
room in that direction, from 80 feet, as it would other- 
wise be, to 90 feet, are of far more beautiful design, 
and more finished up than are those of the Hall. 
Besides being enriched with some stained glass in the 
upper part of them, these windows are remarkable for 
the beautiful pattern of theit glazing generally, which 
consists of small circular quarrels or panes and their 
interstices, and these being of embossed glass, a rich 
and sparkling effect of diapering is produced. On the 
north side of the room are eight other windows sitni- 
larly glazed, viz., five in the gallery of the upper tier 
of book-cases, and three in the recesses between those 
below, the centre one of which is filled with the Royal 
Arms richly emblazoned, and this being immediately 








facing the door from the vestibule forms a splendid 
object on first entering. In addition to its purely ar- 
chitectural merits, the fittings-up and furniture of this 
apartment give it an air of refined and luxurious com- 
fort to which the Hall makes no pretence. From the 
library to the kitchen may seem a very abrupt tran- 
sition, but the latter deserves mention: it is at the 
south end of the building, beneath the Hall, ovcupying 
the height both of the office basement within the raised 
terrace on which the structure stands, and of the upper 
basement or ground-floor level with the terrace. It is 
about 45 feet Cry by 20 high, and has a vaulted 
ceiling supported by massive pillars and arches similar 
to those of a crypt. Without entering it, a full view 
may be obtained of this kitchen from a window in a 
lobby on the upper basement floor adjoining the sub- 
hall beneath the vestibule. 

Another architectural metamorphosis has been 
effected in the interior of the Colosseum in the Regent’s 
Park. It is now converted into a peristylar rotunda, 
with twenty lonic columns, and as many recesses for 
sculpture within the colonnade so formed, excepting 
that two of those spaces form the entrances (east and 
west) into this Glyptotheca, the title bestowed upon it, 
and which it well merits, for a more beautifully-planned 
sculpture gallery does not exist. The columns, &c., 
are of white marble—at least have all the appearance 
of being 80, they being executed in Keene’s cement, a 
species of scaglicla that imitates that material most de- 
ceptively. The mouldings of the capitals of the 
columns, and those of the entablature, are relieved by 
gilding; and the whole of the frieze, which is nearly 
300 feet in circumference, is adorned with figures in 
bas-relief upon a greyish ground, copied from the Pan- 
athenaic friezes of the Parthenon. What gives this 
rotunda sucha very peculiar character is, that the centre 
of it is occupied by a lofty cylindrival core, whose 
diameter is about one-third of that of the rotunda itself, 
exclusive of the space within the colonnades. There- 
fore, as the rotunda could not possibly de lighted from 
the centre, the dome itself is converted into a transpa- 
rent roof, divided into twenty compartments by as man 
ribs springing from above the columns and arching till 
they meet the cylindrical mass in the centre; and the 
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Considerable activity has been shown in carrying out 
those new lines of streets which we intimated in our 
last volume, and although there is a good dea) of very 
equivocal! design in some of the fronts, and also far Jess 
variety than there might have been, improvement is 
manifested upon the whole. . The most original and 
richest piece of design is undoubtedly that which forms 
the south side of New Coventry Street, to which, un- 
fortunately, the opposite ‘side does not correspond, 
which is the more to be regretted, because that opening 
from Coventry Street into Leicester Square is so short 
that it answers. more to the character of an avenue, 
or place, than a street, therefore required strict archi- 
tectural uniformity. Its shortness, however, isa great 
advantage, as :egards the building represented in our 
view, for it now shows as a single facade and well-pro- 
portioned mass, which would not have been the case had 
it been more extended. It is besides of too ornate a 
style for general street architecture, though it comes in 
exceedingly well as a distinct object. Cranbourne 
Street, on the opposite side of the square, affords an 
excellent specimen of the other class just alluded to : 
the range of houses at the end next the square are 
marked by breadth and simplicity of design, with some 
novelty of treatment, The fenestration is such that the 
windows have space to display themselves, and they are 
all consistently decorated ; whereas it frequently hap- 
pens in houses of this class, that the windows of the 
Upper floors are either left quite bare, or else by far too 
plain to be atall in keeping with the rest. The attempts 
at Elizabethan fronts in some parts of Holborn and 
New Oxford Street (for which some other name might 
have been chosen, as of Oxford Street there was quite 
enougk before) are not so successful, for the style is one 
that will not bear to be pared down to tame and formal 
spruceness, asis there done. These streets are of course 
all trading ones, and the ground floors are occupied by 
shops: of a more aristocratic class is that which has 
been formed in continuation of Westbourne Terrace, 
Paddington, in a rather florid style of Italian; but 
though grandeur has evidently been aimed at, it is de- 


stroyed by the multiplicity of windows and number of 
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stories, a fault that is not at all lessened by the mono- 
tonous continuity of facade, the same design being car- 
ried on. til] it becomes wearisome, whereas there would 
have been not only more variety, but more grandeur 
also, had it been broken up into separate masses that 
might have passed for so many separate facades upo:. 4 
large scale. It would seem that the object was to make 
one design serve for as many houses as it would answer 
to build, no matter to what length they might extend. 
Happily, such practice of working according to a pat- 
tern, which once set may be carried on infinitum, has 
not been adopted for building upon the new Kensing- 
ton Gardens Road at the back of the palace; for if no 
private mansions are erected within the town, some of 
the suburban villas which have been here built may 
fairly rank as mansions. They are both laid out and 
finished up in a superior style, and some of them have 
campanile towers, which command an extensive pro- 
spect on all sides, more especially as the situation itself 
is so elevated that the basement stories are on a higher 
level] than the tops of the houses in Belgrave Square. 
Although it is not distinguished by a belvedere tower, 
nor by portico or Joggia of any kind, that one of these 
suburban mansions which is here shown is not a little 
remarkable, for it has in its general aspect quite as 
much or even more of the club-house than of the usual 
villa character, it being altogether in that astylar Italian 
palazzo mode which Barry introduced among us in the 


‘club-houses erected by him. In one respect, indeed, it 


differs from them, the ground-floor being made the 
principal one in the elevation, and the first floor being 
apparently intended only for chambers and other pri- 
vate rooms. ‘The front of this mansion is of stone, and 
the architect, we understand, is Mr. Bankes, a pupil of 
Barry. One of the others is by Mr. Owen Jones, who 
has introduced into its ornamental details some that are 
borrowed from ‘ Alhambra’ patterns, but of course with 
considerable modification. The terrace along the gar- 
den front of this residence has a tesselated pavement 
in different colours, the effect of which, as seen from 
the windows of the rooms which open upon it, is lively 
and pleasing. Some of the villas on the opposite or 
west side of the road are by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon 
Many new churches, both in town and country, have 
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been erected during the year; but only the following 
require any particular description :—At Leeds, the first 
stone of a new church was laid September 14th, 1842, 
and the structure consecrated at the end of October, 
1845, although not yet completed externally, that work 
being deferred till future opportunity, it having been 
deemed a worthier course to adopt a design which, 
though too costly to be carried entirely into effect in 
the first instance, may be fully accomplished by degrees, 
than to make choice of one that would not exceed the 
actual funds provided. The spire, which it is intended 
to carry up to the height of two hundred and eighty 
feet from the ground—a most prodigious altitude, con- 
sidering the other dimensions of the edifice—is not yet 
begun. The style of architecture is that distinguished 
by the name of “‘ Decorated English ;” and the plan of 
the church is cruciform, though only in aslight degree, 
the transepts being shallow ; but the chancel, which is 
divided from the nave by a very rich carved oaken 
screen, and within which are piscinas and sedilia, is 
unusually spacious—at least as to depth, its dimensions 
being forty-two feet by sixteen, while those of the nave 
do not exceed sixty by twenty. This last consists of 
five compartments or arches on each side, and a cleres- 
tory with as many windows over them. The rich 
pained glass of the windows (executed by Mr. O’Con- 
nor) adds very much to the effect of the whole interior ; 
and the doors and pulpit are of massive oak. In short, 
all that has been done, has been done with a liberal and 
most praise-worthy regard to permanent excellence ; 
and is, accordingly, highly creditable to the taste of 
its founder, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
and its architect, Mr. J. M. Derick, of Oxford, whose 
design for the new Choristers’ Schools at Magdalen 
College, in that University, is the one which was se- 
lected from those sent in at the competition. Mr. 
Derick has also lately built a small church at Man- 
chester. 

At Derby, the old church of St. Alkmund, which 
being just opposite the new Roman Catholic church | 
or cathedral of St. Mary, on the other side of Bridge- 
gate Street, showed to considerable disadvantage when 
confronted with that work of Mr. Pugin’s, was taken 
down at the beginning of 1844, and has since been 
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rebuilt by Mr. H. J. Stevens, of Derby, both in a very 
superior style and upon a greatly enlarged scale to | 
what it formerly was. It now possesses a very hand- | 
some pinnacled tower and enriched spire, which to- | 
gether rise to the height of 205 feet from the ground; | 
the tower itself being 93 feet. The style, which is | 
‘* Decorated,” is well carried out in all the details, | 
both externally and internally. The entire length | 
from east to west is 139 feet, and that of the nave 95 | 
feet : the height of the latter to the ridge of the open 
timber roof being 51 feet. The other principal dimen- 
sions are, length of the chancel 26 feet, by 18 in width, 
or about a square and a half in depth; and the entire 
breadth of the interior, across naves and aisles, is 94 
feet. 

In the metropolis, a small French Protestant church 
or chapel, of which Mr. A. Poynter is the architect, 
has been built, though not yet opened for service, in 
what used to be Plumtree Street, but is now called 
Bloomsbury Street, just by New Oxford Street, the 
formation of which last, we may observe, has been the 
means of throwing open to public view, from what 
will be one of the main thoroughfares in town, the 
noble church of St. George's, Bloomsbury, which, 
taken altogether as an architectural object, surpasses 
every other of its time—despite the coxcomb criticism 
of Walpole. A church is also now building (by Mr. 
Hugh Smith) in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, the 





west front of which—the only part of the exterior 
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that will be visible—will be of a rather novel character, 
and all the more striking on account of the plainness 
and uniformity of the houses in that street. The style 
is Norman, but with more of foreign than of English 
physiognomy. In the upper part is a very large wheel- 
window, and the two towers will be surmounted by 
short broach spires. 
[To be continued.]} 





A GERMAN INN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
* (From the Colloquies of Erasmus.) 

As a companion-picture to that given in our last 
Number of an English Inn, we extract the following of 
one in Germany, slightly abridged from the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, as translated by Bailey. The speakers are 
Bertulph and William. 

Bert.—I can’t tell whether the method of entertaining 
be the same everywhere, but I Il tell you what I saw there. 
Nobody bids a guest welcome, lest he should seem to 
court his guests to come to him, for that they look upon 
to be sordid and mean, and not becoming the German 
gravity. When you have called a good while at the gate, 
at length one puts his head out of the stove (stube) win- 
dow (for they commonly live in stoves till Midsummer) 
like a tortoise from under his shel] ; him you must ask 
if you can have any lodging there; if he does not say 
no, you may take it for granted that there is room for 
you; when you ask where the stable is, he points to it ; 
there you may curry your horse as you please yourself, 
for there is no servant will put a hand toit. Ifit bea 
noted inn, there isa servant shows you the stable, and a 
place for your horse, but incommodious enough, for they 
keep the best places for those that shall come after- 
wards, especially for noblemen. If you find fault with 
anything, they tell you presently, if you don’t like it, find 
another inn. In their cities they allow hay, but very 
unwillingly and sparingly, and that is almost as dear 
as oats. When you have taken care of your horse, you 
come whole into the stove, boots, baggage, dirt and all, 
for that is the common room for all comers. Will._— 
In France they appoint you a separate chamber, where 
you may change your clothes, clean and warm yourself, 
or take rest if you have a mind to it. Bert.—There’s 
nothing of that here. In the stove you pull off your 
boots, put on your shoes, and if you will change your 
shirt, hang up your wet clothes near the stove iron, 
and get near it todry yourself. There ’s water pro- 
vided for you to wash your hands, if you will; but as 
for the cleanness of it, it is for the most part such that 
you will want another water to wash that off. Ifyou 
come in at four o'clock in the afternoon, you must not go 
to supper till nine, and sometimes not till ten. They 
never make anything ready till they see all their com- 
pany together, that one trouble may serve for all. So 
that ofttimes there come altogether into the same stove 
eighty or ninety footmen, horsemen, merchants, ma- 
riners, waggoners, husbandmen, children, women, sick 
and sound. There one combs his head, another wipes 
off his sweat, another cleans his spatterdashes or boots, 
another belches garlick ; and, in short, there is as great 
a confusion of tongues and persons as there was at the 
building of the Tower of Babel ; and if they see anybody 
of another country, who by his habit Jooks like a man 
of quality, they all stare at him so wistfully as if he 
were a strange animal brought out of Africa. And 
when they are set at table, and he behind them, they 
will be still looking back at him, and be staring him 
in the face, till they have forgot their suppers. In the 
meantime ‘tis a crime for you to call for anything. 
When it is grown pretty late, and they don’t expect any 
more guests, out comes an old grey-bearded servant, 
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with his hair cut short, and a crabbed look, and a 
slovenly dress ; he, having cast his eyes about, counts, 
to himself, how many there are in the stove. The more 
he sees there, the more fire he makes in the stove, 
although it be at a time when the very heat of the sun 
would be troublesome, and this with them is accounted 
a principal = of good entertainment, to make them 
all sweat till they drop again. If any one who is not 
used to the steam shall presume to open the window 
never so little that he be not stifled, presently a cry 
out to shut it again. If youanswer youare not able to 
bear it, you 'll presently hear, get you another inn then. 
By and by in comes our bearded Ganymede again, and 
lays on the table a8 many napkins as there are guests, not 
damask ones, but such as you would take to have been 
made ovi of old sails, There are at least eight guests 
allotted to every table; now, those that know the way 
of the country take their places, every one as he pleases, 
for there is no difference between or rich, be- 
tween the master and servant. After they are all placed, 
out comes the sour-looked Ganymede again, and counts 
his company over again; by and 4 he comes in again, 
and brings every man a wooden dish, and aspoon of the 
same silver, and then a glass, and then a little after 
he brings bread, which the guests may chip every one 
for themselves at leisure, while the porridge is boiling, 
for sometimes they sit thus for near an hour. Will,— 
Do none of the guests call for meat in the meantime. 
Bert——None who know the way of the country. At 
last the wine is set upon the table; good God! how 
far from being tasteless; so thin and sharp that sophis- 
ters ought to drink no other. And if any of the guests 
should privately offer a piece of money to get a little 
better wine somewhere else, at first theyll say nothing 
to you, but give ™ a look as if they were going to 
murder you; and if you press it further they answer 

ou, there have been so many countsand marquises that 
| oan lodged here, and none of them ever found fault 
with this wine, if you don’t like it get you another inn. 
They account only the noblemen of their own nation 
to be men, and wherever you come, they are showing 
you their arms, By this time comes a morsel to pacify 
a barking stomach, and by and by follow the dishes in 
great pomp; commonly the first has sippets of bread 
in flesh broth, or if it be a fish day, :a a soup of pulse. 
After that comes in another soup, and then a service 
of butcher’s meat, that has been twice boiled, or salt 
meats warmed again, and then pulse again ; and by and 
by something of more solid food, until their stomachs 
being pretty well staid, they bring roast meat or stewed 
fish, which is not to be at all contemned, but this they 
are sparing of, and take it away again quickly. This is 
the manner they order the entertainment, as comedians 
do, who intermingle dances among their scenes, so do 
they their chops and soups by turns, but they take care 
that the last act shall be the best. And it would bea 
heinous offence if, in the meantime, anybody should 
say, take away this dish, there’s nobody eats; you must 
sit your time appointed, which I think they measure 
by the hour glass, At length, out comes that bearded 
fellow, or the landlord himself, in a habit but little 
differing from his servant’s, and asks how cheer you, 
and by and by some better wine is brought; and they 
like those best that drink most, though he that drinks 
most pays no more than he that drinksleast. There are 
some of them that drink twice as much wine as they 
pay for their ordinary. But before I leave this enter- 
tainment—it is wonderful what a noise and chattering 
there is, when once they come to be warm with wine, 
In short it deafens aman. They oftentimes bring in 
a mixture of mimicks, which these people very much 
delight in, though they are a detestable sort of men, 
there is such a singing, prating, bawling, jumping and 
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knocking, that you would think the stove were falling 
upon your head, and that one man can’t hear another 
speak. And this they think is a pleasant way of living, 
and there you must sit, in spite of your heart, till 
near midnight. A length the cheese is taken away, 
which scarcely pence them, except it be rotten, and full 
of maggots. Then the old bearded fellow comes again 
with a trencher, and a many circles and semi-circles 
drawn upon it with chalk, this he Jays down upon the 
table, with a grim countenance, and without speaking, 
you would say he was some Charon; they that under- 
stand the meaning of this lay down their money one 
after another, till the trencher is filled. Having taken 
notice of those who lay down, he reckons it up himself, 
and if all is paid he gives youa nod. Wéill.—This isa 
frank sort of men, Bert.—If any one is weary with 
his journey, and desires to go to bed as soon as he has 
supped, he is bid to stay till the rest go too. Then 
every one is shown to his chamber, and truly it is no- 
thing else but a chamber, there is only a bed there, and 
nothing else that you can either make use of, or steal. 
Will.—Are things very clean there? Bert.—As clean 
as they were at the table; sheets washed perhaps six 
months ago. Will,—What becomes of your horses all 
this while? Bert.—They are treated after the man- 
ner that the men are. il.—But is there the same 
treatment everywhere? Bert,—lIt is a little more civil 
in some places, and worse in others, than I have told 
you ; but in general it is thus, 





Memory and Gratitude of the Horse,—A curious circum- 
stance came under. the personal notice of Colonel Hamilton 
Smith, at once proving both the memory and attachment of the 
horse, The colonel had a charger in bis possession for two years, 
which he left with the army, but which was brought back and 
sold in London. About three years afterwards the colonel 
chanced to travel up to town, and at a relay, on getting out of 
the mail, the off-wheel horse attracted his attention; on going 
near to examine it with more care he found the animal iz- 
ing him, and testifying its satisfaction by rubbing its head 
against him, and making every moment a little stamp with its 
forefeet, to the surprise of the coachman, who asked if the horse 
was not an old acquaintance. It was,—it was his own-old 
charger.—A lady, remarkable for benevolence to the brute crea- 
tion, observed from her garden gate one day a miserable horse, 
with the shoulder raw and bleeding, attempting to graze on an 
open spot adjacent; having, by meaus of some bread, coaxed the 
poor animal to the gate, she then managed, with some assistance, 
to cover the wound with adhesive plaster spread on a piece of 
soft leather. The man to whom the animal belonged (one of those 
ignorant and careless beings who are indifferent to the sufferings 
of any but themselves) shortly afterwards led the horse away, 
The next day, however, the horse made his appearance again at 
the gate, over which he put his head and gently neighed. On 
looking at him it was found that the plaster was removed, either 
by the animal's master or by the rubbing of the ill-made collar 
in which he worked. The plaster was renewed. The third day 
he appeared again, requiring the same attention, which he solicited 
in a similar manner. After this the plaster was allowed to re- 
main, and the horse recovered; but ever after, whenever it saw 
its benefactress, it would immediately approach her, and by 
voice and action testify its sense of &. indness and notice. 
This anecdote, for the truth of which we can personally testify, 
proves how sensible the horse is of humane treatment, and how 
grateful for benefits bestowed. Considerate treatment and eve 
care are due to an animal from whose services man derives suc 
important benefits; but too often does znan forget that he has a 
duty to perform, not only towards his fellow-man, but towards 
those domestic animals which Providence has iutrusted to him 
for his welfare.— The Horse, in Knight’s Weekly Volume. 
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